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Summary or News 





From Times of Refreshing. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. 





BY HANNAH W. SMITH. 





The standard of practical holy living has 
been so low among Christians that the least 
degree of real devotedness of life and walk is 
looked upon with surprise, and often even 
with disapprobation, by a large portion of the 


church, And, for the most part, the follow- | 


ers of the Lord Jesus Christ are satisfied with 
4 life so conformed to the world, and so like 
itin almost every respect, that, to a casual 
observer, no difference is discernible. 


But we, who have heard the call of our | 
God toa life of entire consecration and per- | 


fect trust, must do differently from all this. 
We must come out from the world and 
be separate, and must not be conformed to it 
mM our characters or in our lives. We must 
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ests. Our conversation must be in heaven, 


‘and we must seek those things that are above, 
| where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 


We must walk through the world as Christ 
walked. We must have the mind that was 
in Him. As pilgrims and strangers we must 
abstain from fleshly lusts that war against the 
soul. As good soldiers of Jesus Christ, we 
must disentangle ourselves from the affairs of 
this life as far as possible, that we may please 
Him who has chosen us to be soldiers. We 
must abstain from all appearance of evil. 
We must be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us. We must 
not resent injuries or unkindness, but must 
return good for evil, and turn the other cheek 
to the hand that smites us. We must take 
always the lowest place among our fellow- 
men; and seek not our own honor, but the 
honor of others. We must be gentle and 
meek and yielding; not standing up for our 
own rights, but for the rights of others. We 
must do all that we do for the glory of God. 
And, to sum it all up, since He who hath 
called us is holy, so must we be holy in all 
manner of conversation ; because it is written, 


|“ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 


Now, dear friends, this is all exceedingly 
practical, and means, surely, a life very dif- 
ferent from the lives of most Christians 
around us. It means that we do really and 
absolutely turn our backs on the world, and 
its fashions, and its amusements, and its ways. 
It means that we are a peculiar people, not 
only in the eyes of God, but in the eyes of 
the world around us; and that, wherever we 
go, it will be known from our habits, our 
dress, our conversation, and our pursuits, that 
we are followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are not of the world, even as He was not 
of the world. We shall no longer feel that 
our money is our own, but the Lord’s, to be 
used in His service. We shall not feel at 
liberty to use our energies exclusively in the 
pursuit of worldly means, but, seeking first 


give up its friendships, its pursuits, its inter-|the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
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shall have all needful things added unto us. 
We shall find ourselves forbidden to seek the 
highest places, or to strain after worldly ad- 
vantages. We shall not be permitted to be 
conformed to the world in our dress, nor in 
our ways of living. We shall not be able to 
go to balls and operas and dances, as the 
world does. We shall not dare to waste our 
intellects nor our time in reading the world’s 
novels. Our days will be spent not in serv- 
ing ourselves but in serving our Lord; and 
yet all our rightful duties will be more per- 
fectly performed than ever, because whatever 
we do will be done “not with eye-service as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.” 

Into all these things we should undoubtedly 
be led by the blessed Spirit ot God, if we| 
“by ourselves up to His guidance. But un- 
ess we have the right standard of Christian | 
life set before us, we shall be hindered by our | 
ignorance from recognizing His voice; and it 
is for this reason I desire to be very plain and 
definite in my statements. 

I have noticed that wherever there has been 
a faithful following of the Lord in a conse- 
cratcd soul, several things have inevitably | 
followed, sooner or later. 

Meekness and quietness of spirit become in 
time the characteristics of the daily life. A 
submissive acceptance of the will of God as 
it comes in the hourly events of each day; 
pliability in the hands of God to do or to 
suffer all the good pleasure of His will; 
sweetness under provocation; calmness in the 
midst of turmoil and bustle; yieldingness to 
the wishes of others, and an insensibility to 
slights and affronts; absence of worry or 
anxiety ; deliverance from care and fear,—all 
these and many other similar graces are in- 
variably found to be the natural outward de- 
velopment of that inward life which is hid 
with Christ in God. Then as to the habits of | 
life: we always see such Christians sooner or | 
later laying aside their worldly amusements, 
giving up their novel-reading, putting off| 
their jewelry, dressing in simplicity and with- 
out useless ornamentation, renouncing worldly 
habits, and surrendering all purely fleshly 
gratifications. Sooner or later I have gener- 
ally found that smoking is given up, and the 
drinking of wine or beer, except as a medi- 
cine, is surrendered. Dancing is seen to be 
contrary to the will of God; the opera and 
the theatre are felt to be places unfit for the 

resence of a follower of the Lord Jesus. 

he voice is dedicated to God, to be used in 
singing His praises. The purse is placed at 





\his word, and testifies to by 
| only would it, in my judgment, be out of place, 





His disposal. The pen is dedicated to write 
for Him, the lips to speak for Him, the hands 
and the feet todo His bidding. Year after 
year such Christians are seen to grow more 
unworldly, more heavenly-minded, more trans- 
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formed, more like Christ, until even their 
very faces express so much of the beautiful 
inward divine life that all who look at them 
cannot but take knowledge of them that they 
live with Jesus, and are abiding in Him. 

(To be concluded.) 


a 


REVIVALS AND PRIVATE COUNSEL. 


At the annual autumnal gatherings of the 


Church of England (Stoke-on-Trent), Baptist 


Union (Plymouth), and Congregational Un- 
ion (London), papers were read and discus. 
sions took place on revival work. At the 
Church Congress the main topic of debate 
was the inquiry meeting. In the course of an 
excellent paper Mr. W. T. Paton said :—“The 
revival movements with which I have been 
connected, and which have resulted in perma- 
nent good, have been, humanly speaking, the 
outcome of thoroughly organized effort and 
plan. . They should be the result of, 
not the substitute for, spiritual life and activity 
—the harvest gathe: ings of a devoted minis 
try,a working Church, and of an able, efficient, 
and faithful preaching of the Gospel. But 
dors not the inquiry-room come ‘perilously 
near’ the confessional? Not if I understand 
the confessional. If by the confessional is 
meant that inquirers are invited or encour- 
aged in any way to confess particular sins, 
and if they are encouraged to do so by the 
assurance that they may or can be absolved 
by any power or authority on earth, then my 
answer is clear and emphatic: no such prac- 
tice has ever obtained in any inquiry-room 
with which I have had to do. It is not 4 
man’s particular sins that are the subject of 
cunversation; the man is spoken with because 
he feels himself a sinner. It is sin, not sins— 
not the thing in detail, but the thing in princi 
ple, that is dealt with; and the only relation- 
ship in which the worker stands to the inquirer 
is that of a friend and counsellor, whose place 
is to stand as far in the background as 
possible, so that he may point to the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of the world. 
And as to any absolution short of that which 
the Great High Priest himself — in 

is Spirit, not 


but it would avail nothing. For the cot 
science-stricken sinner there is but one refuge, 
and that is in a direct and personal application 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The Earl of Harrowby, who closed the 
discussion, said :— 

“There is no difference between the Romish 
confession and sacramental confession as prac 
tised largely, I do not know by how many, 
but by too many of the priests of our Churcb. 
I would say to my brethren and sisters pre 
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ent, I would say to all the laity—-Beware,|tural repentance was accepted to be a re 
above all things, of auricular confession. If|nouncing of and turning from that which is 
ou wish to undermine the purity of your| wrong and sinful, and going to Christ Jesus, 
Lemsdhielde. if you wish to undermine the|our only Saviour, in faith, for pardon and 
manliness of the English character, if you | cleansing, on the part of the sinner ; and then, 
wish to undermine the Protestant reformed | as a result, doing that which is just and good 


religion, if you wish to prevent a man from | —meet for repentance—on the part of the jus- 
tified child of God ; and that it is the good- 
ness and love of God which leads to this act, 
by sending the Holy Spirit to convince of sin 
\(John xvi. 8), producing a godly sorrow— 


consulting his Bible and his conscience—then 
sanction auricular confession.”—The [London] 
Christian. 


-- 


Tae “Lire” or SUBMARINE CaBLEs.—The | that is, sorrow begotten of and acceptable to 
English Money Market Review says that a| Him, because it results in salvation (2 Cor. 
fact of some importance as tending to, if it | vii. 10). 
does not entirely, dispel the prevailing im-| That such is God’s teaching and order, 
pression that the “life” of a submarine | proof might be offered ad infinitum, but a few 
cable is of a limited nature was lately men-| references may suffice: the Lord, by the 
tioned by John Pender, M. P., at the meeting | prophet Isaiah (lv. 1-3), exhorts man to Hol 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company. He} (stop) going the wrong way—exactly that 
stated that the various sections of the Eastern | which every one by nature does—and then 
system, with the exception of a shore end of| come right to Him for Jife, not spending our 
a short line at Lisbon which was undergoing | money and labor (time and effort) in “Works” 
repair, were in perfect working order. But) which can never satisfy the demands of the 





of far greater importance, as affecting the | 
future of submarine cable enterprise, was his 
announcement that the Suez and Aden sec- 


tion, which was laid in comparatively warm | 
water, has improved in insulation by no less | 


than thirty-eight per cent., and the other 
cables of the Eastern Company from forty- 
five to seventy-seven per cent. in insulation 
power, which is of course the chief element 


sion of messages. 

that the cables longest laid have improved the 

most.— Daily Paper. 
For Friends’ Review. 

GRACE vs. WORKS. 

Whatever of legalism remains in the be- | 
liever’s heart is always opposed tothesimplicity 
of the glorious gospel way of salvation by | 
grace, through faith, without works (Eph. ii. | 
8,9); hence, ever and anon, this faith, once | 
delivered to the saints, has to be contended 
for (Jude iii). 

A recent article in Friends’ Review No. 10, 
present vol., teaching the necessity of 
‘‘ Works” as a pre-requisite to salvation, seems 
to require review, because of its liability to 
lead to error, upon a subject of most vital 


immortal nature, but to “come just as we 
are,” and take as a gift that which is good— 
the bread and water of life. Again, when the 
Lord Jesus came, in fulfilment of all 
prophecy, He “stood and cried, saying: If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink” (John vii. 37). Come away from de- 
pendence on self effort, or any material thing, 


r, Wal : € nt | direct to Him, the source of life. And again, 
in estimating their capacity for the transmis- | 


Mr. Pender further stated | the church, and the believer, united in ae 


when He was glorified, we find the Spirit, and 


whosoever is athirst, and will, to come an 
take salvation freely as a gift (Rev. xxii. 17). 


/To those who labor (wi tk) for salvation, and 


are heavy laden, He calls to come unto Him 
for rest, as a gift (Ma‘t. xi. 28). 


“All the fitness He requireth, 
Is to feel our need of Him ;” 


And this is God’s work, as already shown. 


The parable of the prodigal son, as re- 
corded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
covers the whole ground of conwiction, re- 
pentance, confession and acceptance so fully 
and simply that no one need be at a loss as to 
any step in God’s way of salvation. 
the sinner wanders away from God ; sin being 
separation (apart). 
derer, sending the Holy Spirit to quicken 


First, 


His love seeks the wan- 


importance. him (Eph. ii. 1), and show him his lost, per- 

And as the act of repentance, and its results, | ishing condition: conviction, “he came to 
are largely dwelt upon, it may be well to ex- | himself”; then repentance, “I will arise and 
amine further what this is which the goodness|go to my Father”: next confession, “and 
of God leads to (Rom, ii. 4); how it is| will say unto Him, I have sinned —_ 
brought about, and its results in every saved|and am no more worthy”: now acceptance, 
soul, ; | God’s love runs to meet him, falls on his neck 

We had hoped that the idea of mixing|and kisses him, puts on him the best robe— 
= (works) with repentance, which has | Christ’s righteousness ; a ring on his hand— 

n more or less prevalent in the mind, and | pledge of reconciliation and mark of honor and 
teaching, of many otherwise enlightened | dignity; andshceson his feet—token of sonship 
Christians, was obsolete, and that true Scrip.) and liberty ; now the fatted calf—feasting at 
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our Father’s table, with gladness and rejoicing. made thee whole; go in peace.” Blind Barti- 


Th first made me feel my sin, meus, by the road side, begging (Mark x. 46- 
And taught me to a 52), hearing that Jesus passed by, he cried for 


And now I live—f live! help, and “ was charged by many to hold his 
Surely in all this there is no warrant for call- | peace” (plenty at the same business yet), but 
ing repenience “ Works.” The prodigal was|“he cried the more, a great deal, Thou 
at work when he was serving the devil, and | son of David, have mercy on me.” Jesus in- 
feeding the swine, and received the wages of'| vites him to come, poor and blind, just as he 
sin (Rom. vi. 23). He quit work the moment | is. Now the query, “ What wilt thou that I 
he started to the father’s house, to receive the | should do unto thee? The blind man said 
best robe, etc., as a gift, and to feast on the| unto Him, Lord that I might receive m 
fatted calf, not because he was worthy, but|sight.” Jesus replied, “Go thy way, thy faith 
because he was needy. This true idea of re-| hath made thee whole; and immediately he 
pentance, as an act of faith under a sense of| received his sight, and followed Jesus in the 
need, we see continually illustrated in the| way.” Which examples may suffice; and 
affairs of temporal life. A man is at work in| yet the healing of the blind man at the gate 
the field ; the horn calls him to dinner; under | of the temple (Acts iii. 1-18), and of Eneas 
a sense of need, and in faith that the provision | (Acts ix. 32-35), also the conversion of the 
is ready to supply it, he quits work and goes|three thousand under Peter’s preaching on 
to dinner. A family is in want; a kind the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 14-47), and of 
neighbor invites them to come and have their | the Philippian jailor (Acts xvi, 16-34), may 
need supplied ; the mother goes for the gift ; | be alluded to as evidence that Jesus heals and 
no one would think of calling the willing | saves to-day in answer to faith, without 
steps she takes work, necessary as they are. |“ Works,” the same as in the days of His flesh. 
Here we apprehend is where the theology of Hear this jailor, as, trembling under a sense 
the article in question is at fault, and the|of guilt, he cries, “ What must I do to be 
premises being untenable, the deductions | saved?” Listen to God’s way of salvation, “ Be 
must necessarily be wrong also. Hence the| lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
inconsistent statement that, “ While Works|5e saved.” All the “ Works” that we have 
have no merit to save, we have Works to do, | any record of this jailor doing previous to his 
in order to find the place where the merit of | conversion on this night, by “ believing on God, 
another is made availing.” Now, if we have| With all his house,” was to “ thrust the Lord’s 
works to do, in order that the merit of Christ’s | ®ervants into the inner prison, and make their 
Work, the atonement, can be made availing, it | feet fast in the stocks”; but after he was 
follows that “ Works” are all-important, and | saved, he washed their stripes, brought them 
possess vital merit on the part of the sinner | into his house, set meat before them, and re 
seeking salvation, which position contravenes joiced. 
all Gospel teaching. I fully accept that “it is unwise to set aside 
When some came to Jesus to know what | the teachings of the type (under the Old dis- 
they should do, that they might work the pensation) as a picture of what the Christian 
Works of God, He answered their plural, | must do in the Antitype ”; and further aver, 
“works,” with His singular, Work, shutting | that we have therein also clearly represented 
them up to the only acceptable act on the what the sinner must do to be saved, but deem 
= of any convicted soul, viz., “ Thia is the | itaserious mistake to apply to the soul not yet 
Vork of God, that ye believe on Him whom| delivered from that which is typified by the 
he hath sent” (Juhn vi. 28, 29); which, we| bondage of Egypt, the commands given to 
presume, all will admit is tantamount to say- the Israelites after they had crossed the Red 
ing, Salvation is not of Works, but by grace, Sea,—typical of conversion, deliverance 
through faith (Rom. xi. 6). In full’ accord | from the bondage of past sin,—and after they 
with this clear, simple Gospel way are the mir- | had sung the song of deliverance. The only 
acles of healing, performed by our blessed sacrifice or offering they were commanded 
Lord in the days of His flesh. Instance the|°r permitted to make in Egypt was that of 
case of the woman, with an issue of blood, the Passover Lamb, the blood of which did 
(Mark v. 24-34), who suffered many things of | #@ve them, not on account of any righteous 
many physicians (Work doctors), and had | act they had done, but because they accepted 
spent all that she had (got to the bottom of God’s simple way, and sprinkled the blood on 
her pocket—to the end of self-effort), only to the lintels and door-posts of their houses; “ 
find herself worse instead of better. When| Was a token to them; and on this account 
h> heard of Jesus, the physician of value, her alone He passed over—saved—them (Ex. xl. 
faith said, if I but touch Him I shall be| 1-14). And so it ever remains a truth that 
whole; she came, and straightway was healed ; the only sacrifice acceptable to God on the 
then confessed his savine power, and heard | part of any sinner is to apply to his own soul, 


tne precious words, “ Daughter, thy faith hath by faith, the efficacy of the precious blood of 
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261 
the Lamb of God, the great Antitype, shed | developed a much larger yield in other States, 
upon Calvary for the remission of sins (Matt.| whilst in California herself it has been 
xxvi. 25), and for continual cleansing, as the/eclipsed by the expansion of agricultural 
child of God walks in the light (1 John i. 7).| industry. The towns in California that are 
We therefore respectfully protest against any| dependent on mining communities are des- 
teaching that seta forth that “the conditions erlbed as having a shabby, improvident 
of the Covenant of Salvation are such that to| aspect compared with those that have manu- 
reach what we (the unsaved) need it must| facturing or agricultural districts to support 
put man into a true and proper relationship|them. This aa is a very natural one, 
with his fellow man,” or that “he must be} but no one would have expected it fifteen or 
honest, faithful and true both to God and/twenty years ago. The former gold hunters 
men” before he is “in a proper condition to| have found their best profit in the production 
become reconciled to God by the death of His} of grain and fruit. 

Son,” ete. And also, that so far from “ good sciatica 

Works being the way by which we enter the THE VATICAN. 

Kingdom,” we believe that such teaching 
only hinders the seeking soul from entering 
by Him who declares, “I am the way, the 
truth and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me (John xiv. 6), and that “ He 
that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber” (John x. 1). 
And again, ninth verse, “ I am the door; by 
Me if any man enter in he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out and find pasture.” This 
bospel way of salvation, instead of conflicting 
with, alone enables man to fulfil his obliga- 
tions, either to God or to his brother, as 
brought to view by our friend, in Leviticus 
and Matthew, etc. 

The words meet and repentance are only 
found associated twice in the Bible, viz., 
Matt iii. 8, and Acts xxvi. 20. The first, 
after many had repented under the preaching 
of the Gospel by John the Baptist, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins; then he said unto them, “ bring forth, 





This word is often used, but there are many 
who do not understand its import. The term 
refers toa collection of buildings on one of the 
seven hills of Rome, which covers a space of 
1,200 feet in length, and 1,000 feet in breadth. 
It is built on the spot once occupied by the 
— of Nero. It owes its origin to the 

ishop of Rome, who, in the early part of the 
sixth century, erected a humble residence on 
its site. About the year 1160, Pope Euge- 
nius rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. Inno- 
cent II, a few years afterward, gave it up as 
a lodging to Peter II, king of Arragon. In 
1305 Clement V, at the instigation of the 
king of France, removed the Papal See from 
Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican remained 
in a condition of obscurity and neglect for 
more than 70 years. 

But soon after the return of the Pontifical 
Court to Rome, an event which had been so 
earnestly prayed for by poor Petrarch, and 
which finally took place in 1736, the Vatican 
therefore, fruits, meet for repentance.” Again,| was put into a state of repair, again enlarged, 
Paul tells Agrippa how he “showed first unto| and it was thenceforth considered as a regu- 
them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and|lar palace and residence of the Popes, who, 
throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then|one after the other, added fresh buildings to 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent and| it, and gradually enriched it with antiquities, 
turn to God, and do Works meet for repent-| statues, pictures and books, until it became 
ance.” Plainly teaching that none but they|the richest depository in the world. 
who have repented, and been saved, can bring| The library of the Vatican was commenced 
forth fruit, or do works, meet for repentance,|1,400 years ago. It contains 40,000 manu- 
“that is, consistent with, and agreeable to,|scripts, among which are some by Pliny, St. 
amendment of life.” Thomas, St. Charles Borromeo, and many 

In conclusion, I can truly say that my| Hebrew, Syrian, Arabian and Armenian 
heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that] Bibles. 
none may be ignorant of God’s (way of ) right-} The immense buildings composing the Vat- 
tousness, and go about to establish our own|ican are filled with statues found beneath the 
pricousnene, ut that all shall come to know] ruins of ancient Rome; with paintings by the 

rist as the end of the law for righteousness| masters, and with curious medals and anti- 
bo every one that believeth (Rom. x. 1-4); and| quities of almost every description. 

%” work because we are saved, but never in or-| When it is known that there have been ex- 
der to be saved. T. W. Lapp. |humed more than 70,000 statues from the 

New Yorx, Eleventh month 20, 1878. ruined temples and palaces of Rome, the 
reader can form some idea of the richness of 
the Vatican. It will ever be held in venera- 
tion by the student, the artist, and the 
scholar.— Late Paper. 


——_____.~g@-—_ 





Gotp Mrntye is an industry still pursued 
o a large extent in California, but of late 
years the hunt for the precious metals has 
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THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the 
United States, was born at Farmington, New 
Hampshire, February 16th, 1812. His pa- 
rents were very poor, and at the age of ten 
he was oe to a farmer in his native 
town, with whom he continued eleven years, 
during which time he went to school at ir- 
regular intervals amounting in all to about 
twelve months. He was a great reader, how- 
ever, and in this way obtained much informa- 
tion from a private library in the town. 

Onarrivingat his majority, he left Farming- | 
ton and walked, with a | on his back, con- | 
taining all his worldly possessions, to Natick, 
Massachusetts. Here he apprenticed himself 
to a shoemaker, and spent two years learning 
that trade; after which he went to a number | 
of academies in various towns in New Hamp- | 
shire and Massachusetts, paying for his educa-| 
tion out of the money he had saved ; but in a 
short time the person to whom he had en-| 
trusted his savings became insolvent, his plan 
of education was cut short, and he resumed 
work as a shoemaker in 1838. His early call- 
ing and his appreciation of it gave him | 
among his neighbors the well-known appella- 
tion of the “ Natick Cobbler.” 


Mr. Wilson entered political life in the | 
Presidential campaign of 1840, making over 
sixty speeches in behalf of President Harri- 
son, the Whig candidate. In the next five 
—_ he served in the State Legislature of 

assachusetts, three years as a Representa- | 
tive and two years asa State Senator. He 
was an active and zealous opponent of 
slavery, and in 1845, in conjunction with 
John G. Whittier, carried to Washington the 

t anti-slavery petition from Massachu- 
setts against the annexation of Texas. His 
chief political efforts were subsequently made 
in opposition to slavery, and in 1848 he took 
& prominent part in the organization of the 
“Free Soil” party, being made Chairman of | 
the Massachusetts State Committee of that 
party, which post he filled for four years. 


Mr. Wilson in 1848 entered newspaper 
life, buying the Boston Republican, which he 
edited for two years, but he did not continue 
in the profession afterwards. In 1850 he was 
again elected a State Senator, and during 
that and the subsequent year he was Presi- 
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the same year was the “ Free Soil” candidate 
for Governor, but was beaten. 

Mr. Wilson first appeared in Congress in 
1855, when he was chosen United States 
Senator as the successor of Edward Everett, a 
post that he filled for eighteen years, being 
the colleague of the late Senator Sumner. He 
was always an earnest opponent of slavery, 
and when the Republican party was formed, 
he took an active share in its organization. It 
was in May, 1356, that Mr. Sumner was 
attacked by Preston S. Brooks, of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Wilson, in a speech in the 


| Senate, denounced the act as a “ brutal, mur- 


derous and cowardly assault.” For this, 
Brooks challenged him, but he declined to 
accept the challenge, because duelling was a 
barbarous practice, which the law branded as 
a crime, but he stated at the same time that 
he believed “ in the right of self-defence in its 
broadest sense.” He took an active part in 
almost every subject of political discussion be- 
fore the Senate anterior to the war. 

When, after the beginning of the Rebel- 
lion, the Republican party became a majority 
in the Senate, Senator Wilson was made 
Chairman of one of the most imporiant com- 
mittees, that of Military Affairs, a post which 
he held for twelve years, during that time 

rforming a prodigious amount of labor. 

he Senator was conspicuous in the advocacy of 
all war measures, and the Emancipation 
policy during the war, and afterwards took a 
prominent part in the Reconstruction policy 
of the Republican party, and against that ad- 
vocated by President Johnson. He took a 
leading part in the advocacy of the constitu- 
tional amendments, of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill, and of the other acts of Congress that 
were passed at this eventful period, and was 
the author of the first Civil Rights bill intro- 
duced into Congress for the protection of per- 
sons of color in the District of Columbia. In 
1868 Mr. Wilson was a prominent candidate 
before the Republican National Convention 
for Vice-President, Schuyler Colfax, then 
Speaker of the House, being, however, ulti- 
mately nominated after five ballots had been 
taken. In 1872, being again a candidate for 
| Vice-President, Wilson was nominated over 
Colfax by a small majority, his success being 
|mainly due to his support by the delegation 
from Desatenaie. He was elected in the 
autumn of 1872, and assumed his duties a8 





dent of the Massachusetts Senate. In 1852 
he was President of the “ Free Soil” National 
Convention which met at Pittsburg, and was 
made Chairman of their National Committee. 
The same year he was a “ Free Soil” candi- 
date for Congress in the Massachusetts Eighth 
District, and failed of an election by only 93 
votes. In 1853 he was a member of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, and 


Vice-President, March 4th, 1873. For some 
time past he has been in poor health, and his 
recent illness is familiar to the public. 
Senator Wilson was a man of great indus 
try, and in his later years was the author of 
several important political works. He wrote 
the “ Histo 
the 37th and 38th Congresses,” the “ Military 
Measures of Congress,” the “ History of the 





of the Anti-slavery Measures of 
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Reconstruction Measures of the 39:h and 40th 
Congresses,” the “ History of the Part which 
Congress Played in the War to Suppress the 
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the proper class from all portions of the 
S:ate. ; 
As soon as the Home was ready, inmates 


Rebellion,” and “Testimonials of American | were sent to it, and it soon became full, and a 
Statesmen and Jurists to the Truths of Chris- | quiet and interesting household was established, 
tianity.” His last and greatest work,and the|and as fast as circumstances warranted, in- 
one which his death leaves unfinished, is the | mates were returned to their friends, or placed 
“History of the Rise and Fall of Slavery in| in proper homes, thus giving room for others, 
the United States.” Had his life been| who were, as far as possible, obtained at the 


spared he hoped to complete this work next| very beginning of crime. Having had some 
spring. Mr. Wilson was the last survivor of| agency in organizing the Home, and often 
his own household ; and among the last things | visiting it up to the spring of 1868, when I 
upon which he looked were the memorials of| removed from the State, and not knowing 


his deparied wife and son.— Daily Paper. 


For Friends’ Review. 


INDIANA REFORMATORY INSTITUTION |. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
The interesting account of the labors of our 
late deceased friend, Jeremiah Willits, as 
published in the obituary notice in Friends’ 


much of the various changes, I wrote to our 
friend, S. J. Smith, for information in refer- 
ence thereto. 

The following is her reply; although not 
intended for publication, it contains such 
valuable information, we trust she will excuse 
the liberty taken in making it public. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1875, 


“My dear friend:—Thy letter of inquiry 


Review of Eighth month 28th, has brought to| has remained long unanswered, on account of 
mind circumstances and events growing out poor health. The Home thy dear wife helped 
of his labors previous to his removal to Rich | to furnish, was the beginning of the present 
mond. Ona tour through the West, for the| institution, which now numbers 170 of the 
purpose of organizing prison discipline socie-| most degraded outcasts of our State; and I am 
ties, he came to Indianapolis, an entire glad to tell thee, the religious influence is 
stranger, but met with congenial hearts and | something remarkable, and has to be felt and 


willing minds, and a society was soon or- 
ganized. 

Their missionary agent, on his visits to the 
jail, soon made it apparent that a Home was 
needed for depraved and friendless females ; 
and measures were taken to provide such a 
Home. A house was rented, and committees 
of ladies appointed to canvass the city for aid 
in furnishing it, and providing necessary ar- 
rangements fora household. The next need 


was a superintendent or matron, and as) 


Friends were active colaborers, they were look- 
ed to for a supply. Our dear friend, Sarah 
J. Smith, of Wayne county, having had much 
experience in visiting prisons, and laboring 
among the prisoners, was informed of the 
progress that had been made, and was asked 
to = a few days in giving counsel and aid 
In first beginning the Home. She replied 
that she and her husband, James Smith, were 
just then at liberty, and would come on for 


seen to be realized. 

“Our prison has been a remarkable suc- 
cess, not brought about by kindness alone, 
but by the love of Jesus that pervades the 
family, without which our plans would fall 
to the ground. I presume there never was a 
harder or more degraded lot of prisoners than 
those we received from our State Prison 
south ; fighting, swearing—our hearts sank at 
the prospect. 

“ Our prison cells have all outside windows, 
| plenty of sun and air, every thing clean and 
|neat, white bed-spreads, rooms hung with 
| Scripture pictures, Bibles everywhere; all of 
which would have been freely exchanged for 
one chew of tobaceo/ The very purity of the 
place annoyed them; but everywhere they 
‘were met with kindness from women who 
‘longed for the salvation of their souls, and 
| morning and evening poured out before them 
requests to Him who hears and answers 





the purpose. Suffice it to say, that instead of| prayer. One by one they changed, and felt, 
spending a few days in organizing, she took | though they had been the very lowest of the 
charge as head of the establishment, and has| low, that Jesus had forgiven them, and the 
continued at its head, until it has grown into a| result was, obedience to rules, willing labor- 
State institution, under the name at the head | ers, and most respectful behavior, and pray- 
of this article. It is now both a Prison and /|er for us that we might be blessed. We have 
& Reformatory. now 38 prisoners, and a more orderly family 
There are two State prisons in Indiana, one| is seldom found. 
at the north and the other at the southern| “We do punish for any breach of our rules 
extremity of the State. Female prisoners| by sending them to their rooms, and keeping 
were formerly sent to the prison south. Those| on bread and water, until willing to express 
there have been removed to this institution, regret before the family. The bread and 
and the Reformatory is for the reception of| water is taken by our own hand, when a word 
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or a prayer often melts them down. Thus | people are going forth to visit all other na- 
far it has always been effectual, but I must|tions, and are adopting the doctrine of 
confess ’tis often done from real love to us,| Christ, who died for this world. We may 
which shows the necessity of having matrons |\look forward to the time, which shall come 
with a loving spirit, large faith, unbounded | before long for aught we know, when the 
patience, able to rule their own selves, and | prophecy shall be fulfilled: ‘To him every 
above all, filled with the love for souls. I|knee shall bow, and every tongue confess 
know this looks a little egotistical, but, my|that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
friend, there is no other way to manage a/| Father.’ 





























prison without punishment of the worst kind ; 
—_ must either be kept by brute force, or 
by love; and we think the latter far superior 
to the former; but all depends upon a matron 
and her assistants. Too many occupy their 
positions for a home, or for what they can 
get. I tell thee there is no success without 
real love for the work, and feeling that the 
soul of the darkest criminal is as acceptable in 



































my greatest levers, when I tell them that, and 
prove it to them by Scripture. We have 
prayers twice a day, Sabbath-school and 
church, and a text repeated before each 
meal. 

“We have in the Reformatory 110 from 
10 to 18 years of age. Most of the older ones 
have been prostitutes, and the younger are 
children of such. A few are convicted for 
stealing. Our plan of treatment is much as 
on the other side, though the children go to 
school half the day, and have more libert 
than the prisoners. For offences of disobedi- 
ence, we have light and pleasant rooms where 
they are kept, deprived of all privileges, 
which is all that has been needful ; sometimes 
it takes longer than others, but in no case has 
it failed. They do not dress in uniform, we 
allow them to be very happy, with no re- 
straint at play-time, let them feel that we are 
always ready to listen to them ; have the same 
religious influence as the others, except the 
children repeat in concert. They have their 
own prayer-meetings, which have to be heard 
to be believed. Our institution 
must be seen, it cannot be described.” 

J.S. W. 









































































































































Vineland, New Jersey. 
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Fune Arro said in an address in San 














pel in China: 

“If you go to China now you will find 
churches in nearly all parts of that empire. 
The gospel of Christ is preached to the poor. 
Wherever you find the missionaries you will 
find some native Christians together with 





























and the young, the rich and poor. 





























the Divine sight as our own. That is one of | 


Francisco, as to the possibilities of the Gos- | 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 11, 1875. 








Moperation.—Nothing is so little likely 
to be popular, especially in periods of active 
‘and conflicting opinion, as a zeal for mod- 
eration. There are times, however, in which 
such a zeal may rightly have its place. 
When, after a long interval of uniformity of 
opinion and monotony of practice, either in 
science, literature or religion, society under- 
goes an awakening, a resuscitation or ‘‘re- 
vival,’’—extremes are then sure to be more 
vigorously opposed to each other than while 
‘all was in a state of equilibrium; whether 
the latter were the repose of harmonious life, 
|or the stagnation of death. Atsuch times, a 
\few who are fully possessed of the idea of 
ithe need of a reaction, and who are ardent 
in temperament, act, more or less uncon- 
isciously, on the principle that the farthest 
| possible opposite of wrong must always be 
right. Others, mostly older persons, long 
accustomed to government, dread every un- 
settlement of order as revolutionary, and de- 
‘ery all innovation as dangerous and anarchi- 
jeal. Not rarely, those who were bold 
| advocates of reform in their earlier lives, be- 
| come the most immovable in resistance to 
| change, when the inertia of advancing years 

has overtaken them. 

These opposites, co-existing, intensify each 
other; conservatism grows more obstructive, 
and radicalism more iconoclastic, under their 
‘contention. Therefore those who, from 
| favorable situation, are enabled to see how 
'much truth is held by each, and how right 


| 
| 


| 





them. Sabbath-schools are open for the old is the aim of many on either hand, so as to 


| Kind | find, on debatable questions, a safe middle 
Providence has thrown open the gates of 


China, which for thousands of years had re- 
mained locked and barred; and now the en-|” : : 
lightened people are travelling with the Gos-|tives they seem radical, and to liberals 
pel through every part of China, and our| obstructive; or else they are regarded by 


|ground,—are aps to be suspected or de- 


jnounced by both extremes. To conserva- 
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both as lukewarm, undecided, or neutral. | to day. For no one can the petition be 


Such an attitude can be sought or held, in-| more appropriate, than for those who write 
telligently, by no one, under any impulse | or print anything concerning religious truth: 
other than that of duty; it is impolitic alto- “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, on 


gether. earth as it is in heaven.” 
If we assert that a position similar to this a 


is, now, that of the editorship of Friends’; Tue CHRISTIAN STEWARD.—A pamphlet with 
Review, some, at least, of our correspondents | this title is before us, being the Annual of the 
and contributors may probably understand Systematic Beneficence Society. Most of its 


how it is true. The times we live in demand | P@8¢S 2r€ occupied with a Prize Essay, by 
. . Augustus C. George, D. D., on the subject of “A 
earnest thought and expression as well as ; rie 
bia s Percentage of One’s Annual Income for Charity. 
devoted living. Issues of great seriousness 


“i? A few extracts will show the purpose of this 
press upon us; religion was never of greater essay. 
moment amongst men, right views of its| ‘ The plea is not for beneficence as a senti- 
truths and principles, and of the practices) coe 4 or a principle, but for method in its mani- 
5 . ee ace estations. It is assumed to exist in the disposi- 
becoming and expedient for Christians, were | tion, but to lack adequate, or at least regular ex- 
never more important. Whoever finds him-| Pression in the life, That one should give from 
| principle, and not because of impulse or excited 
feeling; that he should know how much he re- 
—— 
strongly marked path of advancement, or in| ceives, and how much he gives; and that his 
a fortified place of inactive repose, may be | 8'V'"8 should have a certain fixed and constant 
3 : | ratio to his income; these are the positions which 
counted happy; though perhaps in another | jt is designed to maintain.” 
sense from that in which we “count them| ‘‘ That character and happiness are affected by 
happy that endure.” a habit of proportionate giving is evident from 
. ies f E the following considerations : 

To “maintain and illustrate the doctrines| “70 set apart a definite percentage of one’s 
aid testimonies of the religious Society of |“ to charitable uses promotes a sense of per- 
Friends:” this. i oF amen sonal dependence on God.” 

ends:” this, in addition to furnishing @| “Sych proportionate giving excites gratitude 
weekly supply of wholesome literary and | /or providential favors.” ; 
miscellaneous reading. was the declare _|_ “Now suppose I earn a dollar, for instance, 

a read ng, was the a clare d pur by a day of exhausting toil, and dedicate a dime, 
pose of the establishment of Friends’ Re-| or a tenth part of the whole, to charitable uses. 
view. This aim has been formerly attained, | What remains is my Father's gift to me. It will 
under the faithful cial * lit feed my wife and child. Though the supply be 

“2 at iful and assiduous labors of} jimited, yet the ninety cents, with God's blessing, 

those who edited the paper through its first| is certainly worth a great deal more than the 
quarter of a century: all of whom have now dollar would be without it. Besides, I have. 
: : ; something for my fellow man who is more needy 

gone to their eternal rest. No more need be than I am, perhaps sick as well as poor. I enter 
said thereupon at this time by the present) thus into God's work. I am the peer of angels. 
editor, but that. with an | bli = ethan. al I am in fellowship with Jesus Christ. I have 
ye Raat, WILD an Aumdiing sense OF| some humble part in that great scheme of benefi- 
imperfection, he is prayerfully desirous of; cence of which God is the centre and the boun- 
following them, “as (insomuch as) they fol- daries of His universe the only limit. I trans- 
: mute some portion of my little treasure into an 
imperishable possession. I shall find it again ; 
view but to serve the cause of the Gospel when every penny has become a pearl, and ‘ 
and the welfare ae pada every expenditure made in the name of my 
oe lfare of his fe llow — Lord, an unwasting annuity for the enrichment 

To give entire satisfaction to all even of| of my soul forever. Can these things be con- 
those whom we love and respect, seems im-| ‘ered, even in poverty and distress, without : 

; warming the heart with gratitude, and touching 
the lips with praise ?”’ 

























































































self at ease with his conscience, either in a 























































































































lowed Christ :” with no object whatever in 





























possible ; to do all the good we might de- 























sire, is more than we can hope. Yet the| “Sch proportionate giving carries God into 

sspiration remains me aes . ,¢| the workshop and into the counting room, sanct- \ 
: nains, to throw at least a ray of fies toil and traffic, and makes Fesus Christ a : 
sow-worm light upon some pathways, to | silent but effective partner in every business in- : 





lend humble cheer to some scattered homes. | “7¢54 of He.” : j 

All that we 28 oid “Fe devote a fair percentage of our income : 
we ask of our counselors, and of! % charity brings us into fellowship with Fesus 

‘very reader of our pages, is, that they will | Christ, in the work of the eee ea yf 
beli : ; ; . | “The result to the church and to the world o 
aa, ware regen to be right ; and that, being | such proportionate giving can but be salutary in 

ible, we desire and hope to learn from day | the highest degree.” 
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“Impulsive giving leaves the door wide open| “leaving us an example that we should follow in 


to selfishness. 


his steps ;” and it will secure for us the approval 


“If men give only as they feel like giving,| of Heaven, in that great day of destiny, when 
we may be sure that their charities will not| men shall be judged according to their works.” 


abound. Self demands instant and constant 
gratification. It has as many mouths as the 
hydra, and they are always open and clamorous. 
Every self-indulgence costs—costs time, strength 
and money. Very soon nothing is left for the 
poor, or the cause of God. The person, the 
house, society, the world, take everything, and 
there is nothing remaining for charitable bestow- 
ments. Sometimes, to be sure, there is liberal 
giving. A social pressure is brought to bear in 
that direction. There are those who understand 
the art of squeezing money out of unwilling sub- 
jects. The feelings are excited, the tears flow, 
contagious examples are on every side, and great 
offerings are made to some popular charity.” 

“Now this man thinks that he is benevolent, 
is quite sure that he has given largely at different 
times, and probably believes that he consecrates 
more than a tenth of his income on the altar of 
God; while the truth is likely to be that, one 
year with another, he does not give a quarter as 
much as he thinks he does.” 

“‘ More earnest thought in regard to the de- 
mands of charity mat more prayer to God, are 
required, in order to the largest measure and the 
highest success of our beneficent activities; and 
proportionate giving will secure these results.” 

“Proportionate beneficence will almost inevi- 
tably result in larger offerings than any other 
mode of giving.” 

“Proportionate and persistent beneficence is 
fitted to convince the world of the genuineness and 
power of Christianity.” 

“This doctrine of proportionate bestowments for 
charity is in harmony with the instructions given 
by the Almighty to His people, both Fews and 
Christians, and has, therefore, the sanction of the 
Supreme wisdom.” 

‘“We do not claim that the Levitical law gov- 
erns us, nor that contributions are demanded of 
ys in such measure as were demanded of them; 
but is it possible for a Christian man to consider 
that this was God's chosen people, and that they 
were not impoverished by these gifts, but rather 

enriched—so fruitful was God's blessing—without 


realizing the force of this example in favor of 


proportionate giving, to relieve the poor, and to 
extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the earth? 
Especially, is it not manifest that a sense of re- 
ligious obligation, and a methodical habit in giv- 
ing, are the things chiefly needed by modern 
Christians in order to secure the ends of charity, 


The President of the ‘‘ Systematic Beneficence 
Society” is H. P. Haven, of New London, Conn. 
The Secretary and Treasurer is George W. Shel- 
ton, Birmingham, Conn. 


——— +e 





NEw PUBLICATIONS.—Pyractical Religion, by 
Felix Solomon. Published by the Author, Balti- 
more, 1875. Seeming to be a book written with 
a purpose of usefulness, we regret being unable 
to commend this small and sober yet readable 
volume to our readers. Its author is evidently 
not clear enough in his own apprehension of 
Christian truth to be a profitable instructor of 
others. It would not be fair to cite his ‘‘ Con- 
tents”’ to establish this opinion, if the brief ex- 
pressions therein given were not fully sustained 
in the work itself. As they are so, we may quote 
two sentences only, as illustrating our grounds of 
objection : 

‘Conscience synonymous with the spirit of 
God in man.” “ God's spirit in all things, man’s 
special share in form of conscience.” 

It is evident that, if there is any type of “ prac- 
tical religion’ compatible with the statements 
thus foreshadowed, it is, at least, not Christianity. 

Christ in Art : published by J. B. Ford & Co., 
New York, 1875. This is an elegant quarto 
volume of 295 pages, containing, as its title-page 
tells us, “the story of the words and acts of 
Jesus Christ, as related in the language of the 
four evangelists, arranged in one continuous nar- 
rative by Edward Eggleston, D. D.; illustrated 
with one hundred full-page plates, after the 
famous designs of Alexander Bida; together 
with numerous engravings in the text by Ameri- 
can artists." Also, a convenient Index. 

The collation of the text of the different evan- 
gelists, so asto give an uninterrupted history of the 
life of our Lord “in the days of His flesh,’ ap- 
pears to be skilfully and carefully done. The en- 
gravings (nearly all of which are from wood, 


and the speedy conversion of the world? We| one or two from steel plates) are well executed, 


say by modern Christians ; for it is certain that in 
the primitive church these conditions were met.” 


“The persistent practice of proportionate giv- 


from the ambitious but quite unequal designs of 
Bida. Several of them are satisfactory presenta- 


ing will dignify our whole secular life ; it will| tions of Bible scenes, making them very real 





bring upon us the blessings of the Most High,|to the eye; many are striking even when not 
both in our temporal and spiritual interests; it| altogether natural in effect. Their chief failure 


will enable us to be largely useful in the world, 
exerting an influence for good after we have gone 


occurs in the endeavor to represent the face and 


to our graves ; it will open in our breasts the figure of Christ ; an unsuccess whose fault lies, 
sweetest springs of happiness ever experienced | perhaps, in the attempt itself. 


by mortals; it will liberalize and ennoble our 
whole nature, putting us in sympathy with every 
grand and generous endeavor in all the earth ; it 


For its price ($5.50) we do not know of 
a cheaper illustrated volume, either in religious 


will render us worthy disciples of that Divine | °F secular literature. To be obtained of J. G. 


Master, who gave His life for a ruined race 


, | Sample, 721 Sansom St., Phila. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER AND Non-RITUAL- 
1st.—This is the title of a new monthly periodi- 
cal, about to be edited and published in Phila- 
delphia, by William B. Orvis, known to our 
readers and others as the author of the book, 
“Ritualism Dethroned, and the True Church 
Found.” A paragraph from the prospectus of 
the paper will further set forth its purpose: 

“ The Christian Reformer and Non-Ritualist 
proposes to present the Christian Dispensation as 
the “ministration of the Spirit,” in distinction 
from Jewish, Greek, Papal, or Protestant Sacra- 
mentarianism, and High Church Ritualism; and to 
expose the false Scripture interpretations of such 
Ritualistic and Materialistic leaders as Colenso, 
Manning, Carson, Pusey, Bishop White, John 
Cumming, and Alexander Campbell; and to 
unfold the New Testament teachings respecting 
the way of salvation, and the attainment of the 


baptism of the Holy Ghost and the Higher 
Christian Life.”’ 





MARRIED. 


LANCASTER—NEWLIN.—At the residence of 
the bride’s parents, with the approbation of Bridgeport 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, Eleventh month 4th, 1875, 
Barclay Lancaster and Emma, daughter of Jehu 
Newlin. 

WOOD—COLLINS.—At Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 11th ult., James F. 
Wood, son of Horatio C. Wood, to Mary L. Collins, 
daughter of John Collins. 


DIED. 


GODDARD.—On the 2nd of Tenth month, 1875, 
Henry C. Goddard, aged 51 years; a member of Vas- 
salboro’ Monthly Meeting, Maine. Possessed of a warm 
and generous nature, words of sympathy and of cheer 
often fell from his lips, and he will be held in affec- 
tionate remembrance by many. During his short and 
painful illness, he remarked that “ he felt his sins were 
forgiven, and that room had been made for him in 
heaven.” Thus passed away a kind husband, and 
tender father, we reverently believe to be forever with 
the Lord. 

HENLEY.—On the 19th of Ninth month, 187s, 
Henry Henley, in the 7oth year of his age; a member 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He bore his 
short but severe affliction with patience, having the 
comfort of a full assurance of a glorious immortality 
beyond the grave. 

MOORE.—At the residence of her son, John P. 
Moore, near Canton, Indiana, on the 26th of Fourth 
month, 1875, Peninnah Moore; an esteemed member 
and Elder of Blue River Monthly Meeting, in the goth 
year of her age. The decline of this dear friend was 
gradual, and during her protracted state of feebleness, 
her mind seemed to dwell much on the importance of 


being ready for the great change that awaited her, She | 


evinced much patience and resignation, often express- 
ing the warmest love for her friends, and giving abun- 


dant evidence she had done her day’s work in the day- | 
time, her tast words being, «“ Almost over to eternal | 


life.” 


Serr nS eR a a 





The following General Meetings are appointed by 


authority of the Committee of North Carolina Yearly | 


eeting. One at Spring, in Chatham County, N. C., 
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beginning at 11 A. M., on Seventh-day, the 18th of 
Twelfth month, 1875. And one at Deep River, Guil- 
ford County, N. C., beginning at 11 A. M., on Seventh- 
day, the Ist of First month, 1876. 

Those coming by Railroad will leave the North 
Carolina R. R., for the one at Spring, at Company 
Shops; and for Deep River, at Jamestown. 

Any letter of inquiry may be directed to the under- 
signed at Bush Hill, N. C. 

By direction of the Committee. 

ALLEN JAY, Clerk. 
ial on ' 

A General Meeting is appointed at Ackworth, War- 
ren County, Iowa, to commence at 7 o’clock, P. M., 
Twelfth month 24th. Also one at Greenwood, 8 miles 
north of Des Moines, Polk County, Iowa, to begin at 
6 o’clock, P. M., First month Ist, 1876; the Monthly 
Meeting occurring there that day. 

GREENBERRY P. Woop, Clerk. 

Sprine Dae, Iowa, Eleventh mo. 27th, 1875. 


—- -. 


A General Meeting is appointed at Pleasant Plain, on 
the south-west branch of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific R. R., in Jefferson county, lowa, to begin 
Twelfth month 24th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Meeting-house only a few rods from the station. 

On behalf of Committee. 

GREENBERRY P. Woop, Clerk. 

Sprine Dag, Iowa, Eleventh mo. 30th, 1875. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Beaver Co., PEnna., limo. 24, 1875. 


In this day of honest inquiry in our Society, 
when many are seeking the “ Way to Zion,” 
how important it is to guard against extremes. 
If we hold to the theory that the Lord merci- 
fully guides and directs those devoted ones 
who put their whole trust in Him, why do 
we or they differ in things which are esteemed 
essential? Are not the ways of the Lord 
equal? Who is sufficient for these things? 
Does the Lord indeed allow us some latitude 
in interpreting Scripture in which to exercise 
our common sense, in order that we should 
not put too great prominence on certain por- 
tions of Scripture and less on other portions? 

The writer is led to these reflections by a fear 
that some dear ones in our Society are build- 
ing up their faith by the /etter of Scripture 
and putting “feeling,” or even the inward 
monitor, in the background. While we hold 
to the lettez, let us not forget that it is the 
“Spirit that giveth Life.” 

f we admit that we are sometimes mistaken 
by our feelings, we may also admit that we 
may be mistaken in our assurance of salvation, 


because we “believe,” on the ground of the 


promises of pardon to those who believe and 
repent ; for how do we know that our repent- 
ance and faith are true and genuine, except 


“the Holy Spirit witnesseth with our spirit 


that we are the children of God.” In E. 
Miller’s work on “ Christian Assurance” he 
says: “The promise simply presents the 
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ground of trust, and the ground of hope, but 
not the ground of assurance as to the fact of 
pardon.” Hence, no one is authorized from 
the Scriptures alone to conclude assuredly that 
he is pardoned, until God witnesseth the fact 
to his heart by the Holy Spirit. Dr. Clark 
says, “ The knowledge of adoption cannot be 
given by any human or earthly means, it 
must come from God himself.” The writer 
heard a dear Friend say in effect in one of 
our meetings, that thousands and thousands 
were lost through depending on their feelings. 
Admitting the truth of the assertion, could 
not the same be said of those who think they 
are fulfilling the Scripture conditions while 
looking with indifference on that “‘ more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well to 
take heed as to a light shining in a dark 

lace.’’ E. T. 

[While the caution above expressed “to 
avoid all extremes,” and particularly an ex- 
clusive eee upon the /etter of Scripture, 
is in itself a very reasonable and timely one, we 
believe that a more frequent mistake in times 
past among Friends in many places has been, 
to fall short of estimating aright the precious 

rivilege accorded to all who truly repent and 


but he recited many facts in extenuation of 
the offence. Twenty years before, some fifty 
Modocs had been massacred under a flag of 
truce, by one Ben Wright and the men under 
his command, and no redress had been given. 
Just before the assassination, Gen. Canby 
had permitted two gross violations of a truce 
entered into for the purpose of negotiation. 
He had advanced his troops a mile nearer 
the lava beds at two points, and his troo 
had run off a lot of mules belonging to the 
Modoes, which the general refused to have 
returned. Capt. Jack repeatedly demanded 
the return of the mules and the return of the 
soldiers to the points occupied when the truce 
was agreed upon. Without these acts of 
justice and evidences of good faith, he could 
not control his followers; and after exhorting 
them to favor peace, when a division was 
called, only twelve arrayed themselves on the 
side of Capt. Jack; so he had to choose be- 
tween forsaking and dying with his friends, 
who were the representatives of his tribe, and 
indeed of his race. 

The infuriated condition of her tribe was 
reported to Gen. Canby by Wynema, and he 
was warned that if he attended the appointed 


lieve, in accepting the promises, whereby we, | meeting, he would be assassinated. But he 


through “comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope.” Some, it would appear, have by 
a false fear, missed, through long periods, 
that witnessing of the Spirit with their own 
hearts that they are children of God, which 


spurned all warnings, and went to his doom. 
As he stood facing the Modoes, Capt. Jack 
repeatedly demanded; “Withdraw your sol- 
diers and return our mules, and then we will 
talk peace.” Indeed, this was about all he 


would have early rewarded greater faith.|did say. At length, Gen. Canby steadily re- 


Editor Friends’ Review.] 


00 





THE INDIAN IN POLITICS. 


Editor Friends’ Review: 

It was my pleasure, a few evenings since, 
to attend a lecture, in Newark, delivered by 
Col. Meacham, who was the Peace Commis- 
sioner with Gen. Canby at the time of the 
latter’s assassination by Capt. Jack, -the 
famous chief of the Modoc tribe. Col. Mea- 
cham’s narrative was very dramatic and 
thrilling, and its interest was heightened by 
the presence of three of the prominent actors 








fusing this request, and Capt. Jack seeing no 
evidence of future justice and good faith, he 
gave the signal, and the assassination fol- 


New Yorx, Nov. 27,1875. | lowed. After Capt. Jack was captured, he 
| was tried and executed without counsel and 


without one word said in his defense or in 
extenuation of hiscrime. This was in accord- 
ance with popular sentiment at the time, and 
with the preponderance of popular sentiment 
to-day, the public mind seldom taking the 
| wrongs of the Indian into consideration. 

| Father Beeson, who has spent over twenty 
years of his life as an Indian missionary and 
representative, followed Col. Meacham. The 


in the terrible tragedy of the lava bed.| good father spoke of the need of developing 


These were, the colonel himself, who received 
five bullet wounds, was partially scalped and 
would have lost his life had it not been for 
the heroism and bravery of Wynema, the 
interpreter on that bloody occasion, who 
interposed her person between Col. Meacham 
and his assailants, and finally frightened 
away the Indians by raising the cry of “Sol- 
diers! Soldiers!” She was also present, with 
her white husband, Mr. Riddell, who was 
— at the fatal meeting between Gen. 

anby and Capt. Jack. 

Col. Meacham did not attempt to justify 
the treachery of Capt. Jack and followers, 


a just and humane popular sentiment, before 
justice can be done to the Indian or to the 
industrial classes of the country. After a 
few remarks, Father Beeson introduced his 
platform for the consideration of the meeting, 
as follows : 

“Whereas, Nearly one hundred years ago 
our fathers declared that all men (women 
included) have a right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and whereas to-day all 
the women and all the Indians and most of 
the men are deprived by either prejudice or 
by poverty from the enjoyment of these rights, 
sheseiee be it resolved, 
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“(That this meeting heartily approve of the | 
proposition to form a third party and nomi- 
nate a President and Vice-President of these 
United States whose previous lives have been 
such as to assure the public that they will 
sustain justice for all persons re ess of 
sex, color or grade.” 

This platform was adopted unanimously by 
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mostly wear only shirt and pants. The girls 
are dressed better than the boys, but some of 
them are barefoot. Some come very dirty, 
shirts looking as if they had not been washed 
since they were made. But withal they are 
bright, and very ready and eager to learn. 
All that Dr. Garner said of them is true. I 
have been teaching two weeks. The children 





a rising vote. As Father Beeson travels |seem very fond of me, and bring apples, &c., 
through the country, and holds meetings, he | to give me (though there are ten bushels in 

roposes to introduce his platform and secure | the room in which I sleep). Many children 
its adoption by the people until a third party | desire to come, but say their parents can’t 
shall result. The programme is comprehen-|sparethem. I think the reason is, they do not 


sive, and I hope it may succeed. clothe them, and are ashamed of it. Some, I 
DioceNes. | guess, can’t clothe them. My heart aches for 
—o—_— a few little boys that do come. It is cold 


Capts Cove, TENN., Eleventh mo. 10th, 1875. 


| weather, and they can hardly keep warm by 
Dear Friends :—My work for the present is | the stove (an old and very poor one), for re- 
in this place, a cove seven miles long by|member our school-house is like the other 
about two broad, situated at the foot of the | houses, and I have not yet received my sash 
“Great Smoky ” mountains, upon the top of | and glass for windows,so we have to keep the 
which, and plainly in view, is the North | door open, and the wind from the mountains 
Carolina and Tennessee line. The cove is|pours in. Very few of the children have 
east of Maryville, Tenn., and separated from| books. Dr. Garner gave them what they do 
it by two ranges of mountains, not so high, | have, and gave me some others to use, else I 
though, as the “Great Smoky.” It is only | should be entirely out. Some of the people 
twenty-five or thirty miles from Maryville, | can pay for books if they only would think 
but so difficult of access as to seem much far-|so. Some make their own slates and pencils. 
ther. A very rough wagon-road leads out,| I use blackboard and charts for the smaller 
over which the people haul their fruit and|ones. The room has no furniture except 
other products in ox-wagons to Maryville.|slabs from the mill for benches, they are 
It frequently takes a week to make one trip.| without backs, and an old rickety rack to 
This is naturally a most beautiful place.| write upon. The people have promised to 
The land is fertile, and with well-directed | have timber sawed to make seats, but it is a 
effort the people might easily supply all their! slow process. No one is in a hurry about 
wants. The mountain sides yield abundant | anything (unless it be to go to bed). One 
pasturage for their flocks and herds, upon | certainly has to work at a great disadvantage. 
which the people mainly depend for support.| But you can see what you do. Three or four 
The valley produces sufficiently to keep them| churches are here represented, and their 
through the short winter. The people live| preachers visit them about once a month, but 
in rude cabins, made of logs, the cracks| from what I hear I fear they do not declare 
stopped with mud—those of them which are| the good news so much as they speak against 
stopped ; they always leave enough to supply | one another. I meet with many who have 
fresh air. The room in which I have been | been converted, but who have grown cold and 
sleeping has no boards on one of the gables,| careless. But who can wonder, when just in 
the roof extending over to protect from the|the edge of the cove are three distilleries. 
rain. Many of the people have no fastening | They have broken up a Sabbath-school, and 
to their doors, not even a latch, for they ex-| drawn away several promising young men. 
pect it to stand open all day for light, and at|Some of the people have have no regard for 
night put a chair against it. They have no|the Sabbath. Some spend it in bear and 
windows. They retire about seven, or a lit-| deer hunting, and some in butchering beeves 
tle later, this time of the year, and rise before | which they won at a shooting match the day 
day ; I suppose to make the most of daylight. | before. Law cannot be enforced as in a more 
The mode of life is of course rude, and the|open country. I have opened a Sabbath- 
people rugged and bold; but the children are | school, which I hope will do some good. I 
hot rude at school. I have about thirty now | get the parents to come and bring the chil- 
in school. The cove contains about four| dren, and then have two classes; teach the 
hundred souls, one hundred and twenty-six of | children first, and then the elder ones. On 
Whom are of school age. It has two schoo! | Sabbath afternoon we have tract meetings. I 
districts, I should have fifty, perhaps sixty, | read a few and distribute more to them, which 
children at school if they were sufficiently | they take home and read, or have read. I 
clothed. Several of those who do come have | have visited several homes, and read the 
no shoes, and some are very ragged. They | Bible, or tracts, or both to them, and often on 
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such occasions the Lord gives me words of|ture to “click.” The message is read by 
prayer. At some of the homes I find a wife | means of a moving flash of light upon a pol. 
that can read some, but has nothing to read | ished scale produced by the “ deflection ” of 
except a Bible; to such tracts and Sunday-|a very small mirror, which is placed within 
school papers are welcome. The people are|a ‘mirror galvanometer,” which is a small 
very hospitable to a friend, but an enemy | brass cylinder two or three inches in diam. 
must take care of himself. They would rather | eter, shaped like a spool or bobbin, composed 
shoot him than not. They seem not to mind | of several hundred vurns of small wire wound 
shooting a man for a very slight offence. | with silk to keep the metal from coming in 
Nearly everybody uses tobacco. There is| contact. It is wound or coiled exactly like a 
none, however, in my school, but its effects| bundle of new rope, a small hole being left in 
are visible on some of the children. Every- | the middle about the size of a common wooden 
where I stay over night, and on all proper) pencil. In the centre of this is suspended a 
occasions, I try to show them the evils of it| very thin, delicate mirror about as large as 
and whisky. Wehave some sweet times/a kernel of corn, with a correspondingly 
before the Lord of evenings around the hearth- | small magnet rigidly attached to the back of 
stones. All are willing to have the Bible|it. The whole weighs little more than a 
read and kneel in prayer before retiring. I) grain, and is suspended by a single fibre of 
hope the Lord will bless the people here with | silk, much smaller than a human hair, and 
full salvation. Some of the professors here. | almost invisible. A narrow, horizontal scale 
as elsewhere, have just enough religion to| is placed within a darkened box two or three 
make them miserable. If you feel like send-| feet in front of the mirror, a narrow slit 
ing anything to this cove, I shall be glad to! being cut in the centre of the scale to allow 
receive it. I am under Dr. Garner’s care,|a ray of light to shine upon the mirror from 
and need books and clothes more than any- a lamp placed behind said scale, the little 
thing else. If I had some money I could buy | mirror in turn reflecting the light back upon 
material and have it made up here. Let) the scale. This spot of light upon the scale 
Cadis Cove be remembered in your petitions. |is the index by which all messages are read. 
I shall be glad to hear from you, br I am | The angle through which the ray moves is 
cut off from all very pleasant associations, ex- double that traversed by the mirror itself; 
cept by letter and prayer. and it is, therefore, really equivalent to an 

In love, your friend, index four or six feet in length without 

Joun N. PaRKER. weight. 

To the casual observer, there is nothing 
but a thin ray of light, darting to the right 
HOW MESSAGES ARE SENT BY OCEAN (and left with irregular rapidity ; but to the 

CABLE. trained eye of the operator, every flash is re- 
ar plete with intelligence. Thus the word 

He (the ocean telegraph operator), taps “boy” already alluded to would be read in 
the “key ” as in a land telegraph, only it is| this way. One flash to the right and three 
a double key. It has two levers and knobs to the left is B. Three flashes to the right 
instead of one. The alphabet used is sub-|ig O. One to the right, one to the left, and 
stantially like the Morse alphabet; that is, | two more to the right is Y, and so on. Long 
the different letters are represented by a! and constant practice makes the operators 
combination of dashes and dots. For in-| wonderfully expert in their profession, and 
stance, suppose you want to write the word! enables them to read from the mirror 4s 
“boy.” It would read like this: “— readily and as accurately as from a neWs- 


— — — — , — — —,”) Bis one dash and paper.— Boston Herald. 


three dots; O, three dashes; and Y, one 
dash, one dot, and three dashes. Now, in| oe 
the land telegraph, the dashes and dots;4 NATIONAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, 


would appear on the strip of paper at the| During the ensuing session of Congress, 
other end of the line, which is unwound! The National Temperance Society, Hon. 
from a cylinder, and perforated by a pin at;Wm. E. Dodge, President, will make an 
the end of the bar or armature. If the oper-| earnest effort to secure the appointment of 8 
ator could read by sound, we would dispense | National Commission of Inquiry, to be com- 


| 








———-- «ee - -—___ 


with the strip of paper, and read the message | pored of well known citizens, for the purpose 
by the “click” of the armature as it is! ofa thorough official investigation—after the 
pulled down and let go by the electro-| manner of the Royal Parliamentary Com- 
magnet. missions of Great Britain—of the alcoholic 

The cable operator, however, has neither | liquor traffic; its relations to crime, pauper 


of these advantages. There is no paper to per- | ism, taxation, the industry and prosperity ° 
forate, no “click” of the armature, no arma- 


the nation; and also of the results of License 
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and Prohibitory Legislation in the several 
States of the Union. The movement is an 
important one. If successful, it will do much 
for the cause of Temperance, by an official 
and impartial exhibit of greatly needed facts | 
and statistics. 
The following is the form of petition issued | 
by the Society, which should be widely cireu- | 
lated, and returned with signatures, at an | 
early date, to the Corresponding Secretary, | 
J. N. Stearns, No. 58 Reade St., New York, | 
for presentation in Congress : 


PETITION. 


Jnited States Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


To the 


The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, respectfully ask you to provide for 
the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, 
of five or more competent persons, whose 
duty it shall be, first, to inquire and take tes- | 
timony as to the results of the traffic in Alco- 
holic Liquors, in connection with Crime, 
Pauperism, the Public Health, the Moral, 
Social, and Intellectual well-being of the 
People ; second, concerning License and Pro- 
hibitory Legislation in the several States of 
the Union; and, third, to recommend what 
additional legislation, if any, would be bene- 
ficial on the part of Congress, to suppress, in 
the sphere of national authority, the Traffic in 
Alcoholic Liquors as Beverages. 


> 


SWITZERLAND in America is not only to 
be found in the Rocky Mountains, where 
huge peaks lift their snow-capped heads up 
to heaven, but also in Washington Territory 
and Oregon, where, at a considerable dis- 
tance back from the Pacific coast, the Cas- 
cade Mountains rear themselves aloft. The 
snow line is here necessarily mueh lower 
than in California, which ten degrees 
further south. At six thousand feet Mount 
Ranier is striped with huge snow patches, 
and at ten thousand we are in the presence 
of perpetual ice and snow. Glaciers of wide 
extent are found on a dozen mountains. The 
principal peaks in the range in Oregon are 
Mount Hood, Mount Jefferson, The Three | 
Sisters, Diamond Peak, Mount Thielsen, | 
Mount Scott, and another peak on the oppo- 
site, or east side of Crate Lake, known by | 
several local names, but not yet designated 
on the maps, and Mount Pitt, the southern- 
most of all. All have long slopes of snow; | 
of them the lowest being about 9000 feet 
high, and the highest (Mount Hood) 13,000. 
Two of them deserve special mention. | 
Mount Thielsen, 9250 feet, is named after an 
excellent engineer long resident in the State, 
and connected with many of its works of 
Improvement, who first made the difficult 


is 


ascent to its summit. It presents the ap- 
pearance of an immense pinnacle rock, at the 
very summit, thrust some 600 feet into the 
air, resembling a vast index-finger. The 
pinnacle is so sharp that the snow does not 
lodge, although the base for nearly 3000 feet 
down is robed in white. 


-_ 


‘“OVERWHELMED.”’ 


Thorny the path I tread ; 
Storm-clouds above my head ; 
Heavy the weight I bear; 
Crushing my load of care. 
Jesus! bend down to me, 
Let me Thy dear face see! 


Fainting my weary heart, 

Aching with bitter smart. 

Failing my faith so small 

That the dear Lord knows all. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me Thy dear face see! 


Shine Thou into my soul! 

Say to the sick, “ Be whole!” 

Hear Thou my sobbing plaint ; 

Strengthen my trust, so faint. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me Thy dear face see. 


Jesus! sweet Lamb of God! 
Though by all Heaven adored, 
Well dost Thou know the strife 
Of this sad, mortal life. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me Thy dear face see! 


Turn Thou my night to day ; 

Drive all my fears away ; 

Hold me upon Thy breast : 

Hush every doubt to rest. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me Thy dear face see! 


—Christian Union. 


+e 


OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


“He hath sent Me to bind up the broken-hearted 
comfort all that mourn... .. to give unto them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness,”—Isa. Ixi. 1-3). 


Dark was the night of sorrow, 
Benumbed and cold’I lay, 

Round me the robe of heaviness, 
Eyes closed to break of day; 

I footsteps heard, but could not see 
The One that passed that way. 


I heard Him stop and call me ; 
But I heeded not. I lay 

As one too faint to mark or care 
For the call of the bright and gay; 

I knew not the “Man of Sorrows,” though 
’Twas HE who passed that way. 


He spoke; but I would not answer— 
I wished Him away, away: 
He spoke again, but I deemed Him one 
Who had robbed me of sunshine’s ray— 
Who had stolen my treasure, and left me lone, 
Frenzied with wild dismay. 
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And I would have lain in my misery; 
I begged Him to let me stay ; 

But He gently came, and tenderly 
Lifted me as I lay; 

And faint and weary though I was, 
He bore me from thence away. 


He opened my eyes to the sunshine 
Of a world of perfect day ; 

He gave me treasure—oh! better far 
Than that which He took away! 
And I wear the gift of Jesus’ love— 

The garment of praise to-day. 


oe a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
6th inst. have been received. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The weather in England last 
week was reported as intensely cold. 

An explosion, by which many lives were lost, oc- 
curred on the 6th inst. in the Swarth colliery, near 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. The mine is one of the largest 
in the southern part of Yorkshire, and is joined by 
underground workings with another, in which, 12 years 
ago, over 300 persons perished. The works extend for 
many miles. They were worked entirely with safety- 
lamps under very rigid discipline, and were considered 
safe. About 300 men and boys were in the mine at 
the time. Of these the latest accounts indicated that 
130 were killed. Volunteers who went down to search, 
rescued a number seriously burned and injured. The 
explosion is said to be attributed to careless blasting 
operations. A similar disaster was reported the same 
day near Pantyrch, in South Wales, by which 12 per- 
sons were killed and 10 injured. 

It is stated that Lord Derby has told the French 
Minister to Great Britain that the British government 
bought the Khedive’s shares of the Suez Canal, solely 
to prevent a preponderance of foreign influence in the 
canal, and would neither propose nor oppose an ar- 
rangement to place the canal under the management of 
an international syndicate. 

FRANCE.—The committee appointed to consider the 
two proposals as to the time of the elections and the 
meeting of the new Chambers, have agreed to report in 


favor of the dissolution of the present Assembly in this | 


month, the exact day to be hereafter fixed. They 
have also declded to recommend that the general elec- 
tions be held Second month 2oth, and the Chambers 
convoked Third month 7th. 

The municipality of Paris has contributed $6,000 
toward the subscription to send a deputation of French 
workmen to the Philadelphia Exhibition next year. 

The London Standard says that in consequence of a 
recent conference between the English and French 


commanding officers of the North American naval | 
stations, it is hoped that all cause of soreness on ac- | 
count of past interference by the French in the New-| 


foundland fisheries will be removed. 
Spain.—A Cabinet Council in Madrid has decided 


upon the formation of two armies of five divisions each; | 


one in Navarre, to be commanded by Gen. Martinez 
Campos, and the other in the Basque Provinces, to be 
commanded by Gen. Quesada. Heavy snows retard 
military operations in Guipuzcoa. 


Intelligence has been received in London from | 


Toledo, Spain, that the authorities have closed the 
Protestant place of worship there, and expelled the 
pastor and schoolmaster. 

Dispatches received at the Vatican from Madrid state 
that the new Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed 
the Papal Nuncio that he is open to negotiation upon 
the proposals of the Vatican relative to the Concordat, 


though he rejects the principle upon which they are 
based. 
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GERMANY.—The application of the Public Prosecu. 
tor at Berlin to the Senate of the State Tribunal to in. 
dict Count Von Arnim for treason, has been granted. 

In the Reichstag on the 3rd inst. while the bill 
amending the penal code was under consideration, a 
member opposed the political clauses aimed at offences 
similar to that of Von Arnim, when Prince Bismarck 
declared that the matter could not permit any delay, 
If stricter disciplinary rules were not passed, he could 
not continue in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
political clauses are to be discussed in full sitting on 
the second and third readings of the bill. The other 
clauses were referred to a committee. 

Russta.—The Russian troops in Turkestan, having 
defeated the insurgents on the 3rd of Ninth month, 
continued their march into Khokand. The new Khan 
declared that he submitted to the Emperor of Russia. 
A general of the former Khan renewed hostilities, but 
was defeated and escaped with a few followers. In the 
Tenth month, a new rebellion broke out in Khokand, 
and the new Khan was obliged to seek protection in 
the Russian camp. After the Russian commander had 
left Namenyand or Namanghan, the Kiptschaks re- 
belled, surprised the town and invested the Russian 
garrison. A part of the army returned and defeated 
the Kiptschaks. Afterward they assembled in large 
numbers on the Syr Daria river, and were again de- 
feated on the 24th ult. 


AFRICA.—Egyptian troops have occupied the dis- 
tricts of Juba and Kismayo, a little south of the 
Equator, disarmed the Zanzibar forces there, and hoist- 
ed the Turkish flag. 


Domestic.—The public debt statement for the Ist 
inst. showed a decrease during last month of $480,078.- 
83, in the amount of debt less cash in the Treasury. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany kas suspended work in 30 of its 40 coal mines in 
the Schuylkill coal region, throwing about 5000 men 
and boys out of employment. The reasons assigned 
are the overstocked condition of the Eastern markets, 
and the close of navigation. The same company has 
ordered the stoppage of various ore mines employing 
600 men. It is stated, also, that a number of individual 
collieries in the same region have been or will be sus- 
pended for a time, and it is thought that 10,000 miners 
and laborers will be out of work by the 15th inst. 


ConGRESS.—The first session of the 44th Congress 
opened on the 6th inst. T. W. Ferry, of Michigan, 
President pro. tem. of the Senate, presided in that 
body. The credentials of David M. Key, appointed 
Senator from Tennessee in place of Andrew Johnson, 
was presented and he was sworn in. In the House, 
287 of 292 members were present, their being one 
vacancy and four absentees. Michael C. Kerr, of In- 
diana, Democrat, was elected Speaker, by a majority of 
67 over J. G. Blaine, the Republican nominee. The 
other officers were appointed by resolution after the 
members had been sworn in. Wood, of New York, 
objected to the admission of F. Morey, of Louisiana, 
whose certificate of election was signed by W. P. Kel- 
| logg as Governor, (a certificate for another person, 
| for the same district signed by J. McEnery, having been 
rejected by the Clerk of the House), and offered a re- 
| solution referring the case to the Committee on Elec- 
|tions. After considerable discussion, the resolution was 
rejected, and Morey was admitted. Goode, of Vit- 
| ginia, to whom objection had been made, was also ad- 
mitted, as was the member for the 33rd district of New 
York, in whose credentials there was some technical 
| irregularity, which was referred to the Committee om 
Elections. The President’s Message was read in both 
| Houses on the 7th. It is a document of cor siderable 





length, and any synopsis of it is necessarily deferred. It 
| was accompanied by the usual reports of the depart- 
| ments. 
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